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fresh from the soil ; he had watched Nature like a detective who is 
to go upon the stand ; as we read him, it seems as if all-out-of-doors 
had kept a diary and become its own Montaigne ; we look at the land- 
scape as in a Claude Lorraine glass ; compared with his, all other books 
of similar aim, even White's Selborne, seem dry as a country clergy- 
man's meteorological journal in an old almanac. He belongs with 
Donne and Browne and Novalis ; if not with the originally creative 
men, with the scarcely smaller class who are peculiar, and whose leaves 
shed their invisible thought-seed like ferns. 



9. — The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for 
the Year 1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
Charles Merivale, B. D., Rector of Lawford; Chaplain to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; Author of " A History of the 
Romans under the Empire." New York : D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1865. Cr. 8vo. pp. 267. 

In the eight lectures which, with a long appendix of notes, form the 
present volume, Mr. Merivale has not undertaken to give a formal his- 
torical treatise on the Conversion of the Roman Empire. He has indi- 
cated a few of the salient points of this great revolution of opinion, 
6ketched some of its most striking aspects, and sought to exhibit its main 
conditions and methods. 

His work is, therefore, rather a summary of history than the history 
itself. If executed in a philosophic spirit, such a work would be of 
great value ; but it is the misfortune of Mr. Merivale's position, as well 
as the result of the natural temper of his mind, that these lectures show 
more of the spirit of the ecclesiastic, the pulpit orator, and the adherent 
to an established church, than of the philosophic historian. 

To treat this subject well — to write a true history, or to give a cor- 
rect view of any of the great changes of religious faith and opinion — 
requires a man not only free from the common religious prejudices and 
superstitions, but of large and liberal mind. His faith should be strong 
and clear enough to acknowledge God in the world always and under 
all forms of belief. The truth in Paganism should be as sacred to him 
as the truth of Christianity. He should recognize the Christian reve- 
lation, not as an irregular, extra-historical event, but as lying within the 
compass of natural and historic law as purely as the development of the 
Platonic philosophy or the rise and spread of Mohammedanism. 

Mr. Merivale seems to comprehend this necessity, but to hold the 
idea of it so feebly as to be unable fully to divest himself of precon- 
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ceptions and prepossessions derived from ecclesiastical traditions and 
education, which interfere with his allegiance to it. He consequently 
fails to attain for himself, and much more to give to his reader, a 
clear conception of what he means by the conversion of the Roman 
Empire. He hesitates and shifts, and confuses himself between two 
views of it ; regarding it at times as a change wrought under the gen- 
eral laws which, in the providence of God, control and direct the 
course of human opinion and progress, at others as effected under a 
special Divine impulse, and as an exceptional exhibition of the special 
grace of God. This confusion between the miraculous and the non- 
miraculous interpretation of the nature of the conversion of the Empire 
leads to a similar confusion as to its specific character, as a political and 
spiritual revolution. In the main, he assumes that the conversion of the 
Empire was a true moral and religious conversion of the Roman people 
from Paganism to Christianity ; though the facts with which he has to 
deal compel him to recognize that it was in great part a merely nominal 
and political change. He thus in one place speaks of " the coup d'etat 
of the first Christian Emperor " ; and in another he says, speaking of 
"this splendid conversion": "The decision of mankind was trembling 
in the balance. Then came the last touching appeal to the court of final 
resort, the heart, to the source of all spiritual faith. God was in it ; 
the world believed ; the Roman Empire was converted." 

The so-called conversion of the Roman Empire, though a great step 
in the progress of Christianity, was in fact but a nominal conversion. 
Christianity was heathenized, not Rome Christianized ; and the result 
of the process to which it was forced to submit is still apparent in the 
doctrines which prevail through a great part of Christendom, which are 
commonly accepted as a portion of Christian truth, which are embodied 
in the creeds of Christian churches, but which have neither their origin 
nor their support in the teachings of Christ. 

The lectures throughout show how far Mr. Merivale is from possess- 
ing a just conception of this fundamental historic fact. The Council 
of Nicaea, which exhibited alike in its debates, in the passions of its 
leaders, and in the dogmas which it promulgated, the corruption and 
degradation of the Christian doctrine, is to him the highest authority 
in spiritual matters. He seems to give its decrees pre-eminence 
over all other teachings ; he speaks of it (p. 29) as met together 
to " settle the faith of men on an everlasting foundation " ; as (p. 30) 
" the first launching of a vast spiritual engine on its career of con- 
quest and dominion"; as solving (p. 33) "the most awful questions 
which the human mind can encounter"; as (p. 167) replying " to the 
most urgent questions of the heathen on spiritual matters, and offering 
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to them assurance and repose from intellectual perplexity." If it of- 
fered this repose to the heathen, it surely did not succeed in securing it 
to the Christian. And again, with still more striking apparent neglect 
.of respect for the previous teachings of Christianity, and in the true 
spirit of a Churchman, Mr. Merivale says (p. 153) : " The Creed of Ni- 
csea threw boldly into the world this first fundamental conception of a 
true divinity." 

The limits of Mr. Merivale's ability to treat his subject in a truly 
critical and historical method are indicated in numerous passages. But 
perhaps there is no more curious illustration of the superstitious ten- 
dency of his thought, and of his unfitness for the task he has assumed, 
than occurs in his second lecture, where, speaking of the establishment 
of the Macedonian empire, he says : " It was the work of God ; not 
merely in the ordinary sense in which we reverently and justly ascribe 
to Providence every movement among men on the face of his earth, 
and the more confidently so, the wider and more permanent it is ; but 
God himself has claimed this work as his own by the indication he gave 
of it in the records of his Word by the mouth of his prophet Daniel." 
Mr. Merivale refers in support of this wonderful assertion to Daniel ii. 
39 : " And after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to thee, and 
another third kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over all the earth." 
Nothing could more completely exhibit the spirit in which history ought 
not to be written, or show more painfully the low condition of critical 
and religious thought among a large body of the scholars of the Church 
of England of whom Mr. Merivale is the representative, than such a 
passage as this. 

Mi\ Merivale's style in these lectures is inferior to the style of his 
History of the Romans. It is often slovenly and inaccurate. The 
book is full of that sort of rhetoric too often characteristic of pulpit ora- 
tory, in which a display of words is made to conceal a lack of substan- 
tial thought ; and of that sort of reasoning in which assertion is made to 
take the place of argument. 

But with all these faults, this book is not without merits. Even when 
we most dissent from the author's opinions, and most disapprove of his 
methods of supporting them, we do not question the integrity of his 
purpose or the sincerity of his convictions. There are passages in 
which he skilfully uses a considerable scholarship in presenting in new 
and striking lights the relations of the Christian doctrine to heathen be- 
lief, and exhibiting the moral conditions which prevailed throughout, the 
Roman world. His notes form a body of useful and interesting illus- 
trations of his main subject. But the book is not one that will hold 
a place on the shelves of the scholars of a coming generation. 



